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INDUCTION  OF  BISHOP  BRENT  AS  CHANCELLOR 

COMMENCEMENT  at  Hobart  and  William  Smith 
Colleges  this  year  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the 
evening  of  June  third  with  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  H. 
Brent,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  The  degree  had 
been  voted  by  the  Trustees  before  Bishop  Brent's  return 
from  France,  at  their  meeting  of  April  2  2d,  when  he  was 
also  elected  honorary  Chancellor  of  the  Corporation. 
The  procession,  made  up  of  students  of  both  colleges, 
the  faculty  in  academic  costume,  the  trustees  and  dele- 
gates of  the  Diocesan  Council  then  sitting  in  Geneva, 
escorted  the  Bishop  to  Williams  Hall.  After  a  prayer 
by  Dr.  Hubbs  and  a  brief  address  of  welcome  by  Acting 
President  Durfee,  Professor  Turk  presented  the  candidate 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  President: — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  of  this  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  Charles 
Henry  Brent,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Doctor  of  Divinity 
also  of  Kings  College  and  of  Harvard  University;  whose 
first  curacy,  in  this  diocese,  was  followed  by  a  longer 
pastorate  in  Boston,  an  editorial  experience  on  the  staff 
of  The  Churchman,  the  episcopal  care  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  spiritual  charge,  as  Senior  Chaplain,  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France;  a  career, 
that  passing  the  bounds  of  city  and  state,  has  laid  a 
nation,  and  more  than  a  great  nation,  in  his  debt ;  a  life  of 
accumulating  effort  and  high  privilege,  culminating  in 
that  last  unique  and  glorious  trust. 
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"Our  academic  labels,  I  think,  Sir,  take  their  shape  and 
color  from  the  forms  to  which  they  are  attached:  they 
make  ineptitude  ridiculous ;  they  can  dignify  only  worth, 
On  this  rare  occasion  your  Corporation  has  not  hoped 
I  take  it,  to  do  even  that.  Bishop  Brent  becomes  a 
doctor  of  laws  of  Hobart  College,  not  because  he  is  a 
distinguished  preacher  and  lecturer  and  writer  and  a 
man  of  great  affairs,  though  he  is  all  of  these ;  nor  because 
he  is  now  our  Bishop;  he  has  always  been  our  bishop 
who  has  always  been  our  servant  and  guide;  only,  since 
he  is  now  come  near  to  us,  we  who  owe  him  so  much 
and  honor  him  so  highly  desire  to  make  him  free  of  these 
halls  and  of  our  homes  and  our  hearts." 

Dr.  Durfee  then  conferred  the  degree,  and  Professor 
Turk,  assisted  by  Professor  Lansing,  let  fall  a  Hobart 
hood  on  Bishop  Brent's  shoulders.  The  Rev.  David  L. 
Ferris,  '88,  of  Rochester,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  then  inducted  Bishop  Brent  into  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  Charter 
and  By-Laws  of  the  College  in  token  of  his  honorary 
office. 

Chancellor  Brent  in  a  brief  address  which  was  full  of 
charming  humor  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  impressive 
in  its  sincerity  and  earnestness,  discussed  the  functions 
of  a  chancellor,  pledged  himself  to  have  the  interests  of 
Hobart  College  at  heart  wherever  he  went,  and  expressed 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  College  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Bartlett,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  man  having 
both  wit  and  wisdom,  courtesy  and  courage. 

The  brief  but  singularly  impressive  ceremony,   which 

was  diversified  by  music  furnished  by  the  glee  clubs  of 

the   two   colleges,    then   closed    with    the   singing   of   the 

doxology   and    the    benediction    pronounced   by   Bishop 

nt. 
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A  reception  followed  in  Coxe  Hall,  where  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Colleges  to  meet  the  new 
Chancellor.* 


THE  WILLIAM  SMITH  COMMENCEMENT 

The  Eighth  Commencement  of  William  Smith  College 
took  place  on  June  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth.  The 
Class  Day  Exercises,  held  Saturday  morning,  were  of  un- 
usual interest.  For  the  "Prophecy"  the  Seniors  appeared 
as  a  grammar  school  class,  whose  recitations  were  cleverly 
designed  to  reveal  the  future  destiny  of  each  member. 
This  was  followed  by  a  charming  out-door  play,  "Love 
Magic,"  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Gregorio  Martinez 
Sierra  by  John  Garrett  Underhill.  The  class  gift,  which 
was  announced  at  these  exercises,  is  a  fifty  dollar  Liberty 
Bond  to  be  used  at  maturity  for  books  for  Blackwell 
House  Library. 

In'the  evening  the  students  gave  under  ideal  conditions 
an  out-door  performance  of  "The  Romancers,"  a  delight- 
ful play  by  Edmond  Rostand. 

The  Baccalaureate  Service  was  held  at  eight  o'clock 
Sunday  evening  in  Trinity  Church.  The  preacher  was 
the  Reverend  John  Ward  of  Buffalo,  recently  returned 
from  service  as  a  Chaplain  in  France. 

On  Monday  the  Alumnae  Luncheon  was  served  indoors, 
on  account  of  showers,  instead  of  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Miller  House.  The  rain,  however,  stopped  just  in  time 
to  allow  the  procession  to  form  as  usual  and  march  to 
Williams  Hall,  the  Hobart  gymnasium,  where  the  Com- 

*It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  no  accurate  reports  were  made 
of  Bishop  Brent's  addresses  on  this  occasion,  at  the  Hobart  Bacca- 
laureate, on  the  Commencement  Stage  or  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  for 
these  utterances  added  a  memorable  feature  to  the  Commencement . 
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mencement  exercises  were  held.  Seventeen  bachelors' 
degrees  were  conferred,  nine  in  Arts  and  eight  in  Science. 
The  interest  on  this  occasion  centered  in  the  informal 
address  to  the  Graduating  Class  delivered  by  the  President- 
elect, Dr.  Murray  Bartlett,  who  made  at  this  time  his 
first  public  appearance  in  Geneva. 


THE  HOBART  COMMENCEMENT 

Hobart  Commencement  was  set  two  weeks  later  than 
usual  in  order  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  work  of 
a  normal  academic  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  held  in  Coxe 
Hall  at  two  thirty  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  191 9- 1920: 

Frank  H.  Warren,  '96,  A.M.,  New  York,  President; 
Charles  D.  Vail,  '59,  L.H.D.,  Geneva,  Consulting  Secre- 
tary; Philip  Schuyler  Church,  '12,  Geneva,  Recording 
Secretary;   Frederick  D.  Whitwell,  '98,  Geneva,  Treasurer. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  an  all  star  team  of  Hobart 
Alumni,  on  which  were  at  least  four  former  captains, 
played  the  Varsity  Lacrosse  team,  beating  them  by  the 
close  score  of  two  to  one. 

The  Alumni  Smoker  held  on  Saturday  evening,  June 
2 1  st,  in  the  Gymnasium,  was  in  charge  of  Frank  Warren, 
'96,  who  kept  things  moving  with  his  usual  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  Dr.  Bartlett,  the  President-elect,  spoke 
briefly,  emphasizing  especially  his  desire  to  be  considered 
a  fellow-worker  with  the  Alumni  as  well  as  with  the 
Faculty  and  students,  and  his  feeling  that  the  loyal 
ort  of  the  Alumni  is  essential  to  his  success  in  his  now 
work.  The  spontaneous  applause  with  which  he  was 
ted,  both  here  and  later  at  the  Commencement  Din- 
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ner,  made  it  very  evident  that  the  Alumni  already  appre- 
ciate their  new  President  and  intend  to  stand  behind  him. 
An  important  matter  emphasized  at  the  smoker  was 
the  need  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Alumni  in  sending 
news  to  the  Hobart  Herald.  This  was  also  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Frank  Warren  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  Herald  Board  with 
regard  to  having  alumni  notes  and  news  appear  more 
frequently  in  The  Herald.  Dr.  Bartlett  presented  to 
the  Alumni  a  loving  cup.  the  gift  of  William  B.  Read,  '98, 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  class  sending  the  largest 
number  of  students  to  the  College.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  smoker  was  the  ease  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  over  forty-five  hundred  dollars  was  raised  for  the 
improvement  of  Bos  well  Field,  the  College  athletic  field. 
At  this  meeting  resolutions  in  recognition  of  Dean 
Durfee's  services  to  the  college  and  pledging  support  to 
President-elect  Bartlett  offered  by  F.  P.  Boswell,  'oi,  and 
G.  A.  Carstensen,  '73,  respectively,  were  adopted  with 
enthusiasm. 

PROFESSOR    BOSWELL'S    RESOLUTION 

Owing  to  the  war  the  numbers  of  students  were  very  far  reduced 
and,  for  a  time,  Hobart  was  completely  given  over  to  the  Government 
for  a  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  By  his  devotion,  tact  and 
good  judgment,  the  Dean,  acting  as  President  of  the  College  turned 
those  circumstances  to  our  advantage  which,  occurring  as  they  did 
in  other  institutions,  seriously  affected  their  wellfare. 

By  recruiting  a  freshman  class  from  the  members  of  the  training 
corps,  and  by  inducing  many  students  to  return  to  college  who  were 
being  discharged  from  the  service  after  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, he  has  built  up  the  numbers  and  strengthened  the  college  to 
the  point  where  its  condition  is  admirable  and  its  future  bright. 

During  his  many  terms  as  Acting-President  Professor  Durfee 
has  never  failed  to  extricate  the  College  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
it  was  presented  to  him.     The  Associate  Alumni  body,  therefore, 
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desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Professor 
Durfee  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  College  during  these  periods. 
They  also  assure  him  of  their  most  affectionate  regard. 

DR.  CARSTENSEN'S   RESOLUTION 

The  Associate  Alumni  of  Hobart  College  met  today  in  circum- 
stances of  especial  gratification.  We  rejoice  to  mark,  at  this  Com- 
mencement, the  note  of  victory  in  academic  circles  as  well  as  in  the 
theatre  of  military  prowess  and  to  resume  the  even  tenor  of  our  col- 
lege life.  Most  of  the  men  who  doffed  cap  and  gown  to  don  khaki 
and  blue  have  returned,  with  records  of  faithful  service  to  bring  new 
honors  to  the  college.  Others  who  "sleep  in  Flanders'  fields"  have 
kept  their  rendezvous  with  death  and  consecrated  a  spot  of  foreign 
soil  to  be  forever  Hobart.  With  gratitude  for  the  good  examples 
of  the  dead,  which  tempers  melancholy,  we  greet  with  joyous  pride 
those  who  have  returned;  and  chiefly  do  we  welcome  to  a  work 
which,  because  it  is  arduous,  will  be  all  the  more  a  delight  to  him,  the 
soldier-priest,  Murray  Bartlett,  President  of  Hobart  College.  Hav- 
ing helped  to  win  peace  with  victory,  he  comes  to  us  to  conserve 
victory  with  peace.  The  work  which  he  has  accomplished  for 
Christian  education  at  home  and  abroad  is  abundant  assurance  of 
what  he  will  do  for  Hobart.  He  has  already  won  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  undergraduates  and  we  of  an  older  day  desire  to 
place  on  record  this  expression  of  our  thorough  confidence  and 
sincere  regard.  We  behold  the  future,  full  of  brightest  promise 
under  his  leadership,  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  With  grateful 
hearts  we  welcome  our  new,  but  well-tried,  captain  to  the  bridge,  and 
we  promise  to  obey  orders  and  not  to  talk  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

At  the  Baccalaureate  Service  on  Sunday  evening  in 
Trinity  Church  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  College  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Brent,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

The  Commencement  exercises  and  installation  of  Dr 
Bartlett  were  held  in  the  Opera  House,  now  known  as 
the  Strand  Theatre.  The  Procession  formed  at  the 
Chapel,  marshalled  by  Major  J.  G.  Staccy,  '87.  No 
parts  were  assigned  to  members  of  the  graduating  class 
this  year.  Degrees  were  conferred  first  upon  the  nine- 
.  members  of  the  class  of  [919,  then  upon  those  present 
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of  the  classes  of  191 7  and  191 8  who  had  not  received  their 
diplomas  during  the  two  years  when  regular  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  not  held. 

Professor  Yeames  then  presented  the  candidates  for 
honorary  degrees  as  follows: 


REV.  HENRY    E.  HUBBARD 

Mr.  President: 

I  present  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  the  Rev.  Henry  Elisha  Hubbard,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Elmira,  formerly  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
Waterloo.  In  recognition  of  his  scholarly  tastes  and  his 
devoted  and  successful  work  for  the  Church,  Hobart  College 
desires  to  enroll  among  her  sons  by  adoption  one  who  was 
for  many  years  a  good  neighbor  and  an  active  friend. 

M.  MAURICE    CASENAVE 

Mr.  President: 

"I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  Jean  Marie  Maurice  Casenave,  Licen- 
tiate in  Letters  and  in  Law  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  France,  and  Director  General  of  the  French  High  Com- 
mission to  the  United  States,  who  has  ably  represented 
the  French  Republic  in  life-long  and  world-wide  diplo- 
matic service,  at  Athens  and  at  Tokio,  at  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg  and  Pekin,  in  Hayti  and  in  Brazil,  in  his 
own  country  as  well  as  in  ours,  where  he  has  added 
another  firm  link  to  the  long  chain  that  binds  together 
the  two  great  Republics  in  sympathy  and  mutual  service. 
Between  his  visit  to  America  in  the  days  of  the  Great  War 
and  that  of  his  great-grandfather  in  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  so  closely  following  and  so  closely 
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connected  with  our  own,  is  comprised  the  chief  part  not 
only  of  the  history  of  the  sister  republics  but  also  that  of 
the  great  democratic  movement  of  which  our  hands  have 
aided  and  our  eyes  at  last  have  seen  the  triumph.  That 
victory  and  that  history  seem  symbolized,  seem  personi- 
fied, for  us  in  his  presence  here  today,  and  in  his  person 
Hobart  College  is  proud  to  do  homage  to  France,  by 
giving  some  small  expression  to  the  great  admiration 
which  we,  with  all  Americans,  feel  for  her  glorious  achieve- 
ments in  arts  and  in  sciences  as  well  as  in  arms,  for  her 
eminent  contributions  to  civilization  and  to  that  true 
culture  which  refines  and  exalts  mankind.  In  his  person 
Hobart  College  pays  her  humble  tribute  as  a  part  of  the 
great  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France,  of  which  our  own  is  the  mother 
and  the  model.  In  his  person,  not  least,  this  College, 
whose  sons,  with  his  son  and  other  heroic  sons  of  France, 
have  fought  and  bled  and  died  for  our  common  demo- 
cracy, honors  that  patriotism  and  spirit  of  public  service 
and  self-sacrifice  which  is  hereditary  in  his  family  and  so 
honorably  exemplified  in  his  own  distinguished  career." 
M.  Casenave  then  delivered  the  address  before  the 
Hobart  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  His 
address  in  full  is  given  later  in  this  bulletin. 


PRESIDENT    BARTLETT 


THE  INSTALLATION  OF  DR.  BARTLETT 

Then  followed  the  formal  installation  of  Dr.  Bartlett 
as  President.  Professor  Turk  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  saying : 

Mr.  President-Elect: 

The  years  just  passed  have  tested  men  on  the  great 
and  the  little  stages  of  the  world.  They  have  torn  the 
trappings  from  exalted  weakness,  deflated  effrontery  and 
made  quality  appear  once  again  the  desire  of  the  nations 
and  the  glory  of  the  individual  life.  The  great  storm 
could  not  leave  our  quiet  academic  corner  unshaken. 
You  will  forgive  our  pride,  Sir,  that  this  faculty  out  of 
its  own  number,  was  able  to  furnish  Hobart  with  a  pilot 
equal  to  the  time's  extreme  demand — a  president  who  has 
taught  us  the  dignity  of  modesty,  the  compulsive  force 
of  faithfulness,  the  high  wisdom  of  kindness.  I  know 
that  my  dear  colleague  is  very  happy  to  return  to  those 
abstruse  calculations  with  which  he  is  wont  to  solace  his 
hours  of  repose,  but  I  know  also  that  he  rejoices  in  his 
release — as  we  with  him  rejoice — because  of  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  your  tried  leadership. 

"What  we  have  of  acquisition  and  experience,  be  it 
much  or  little,  we  shall  gladly  lay  in  your  hands.  Were 
it  more  than  we  dare  to  think,  the  exchange  would  still  be 
not  unequal.  For  you  have  come  to  us  laden  with  the 
fruits  of  honorable  toil — not  in  your  pockets,  but  in  your- 
self. Be  the  harvests  of  men  what  they  may,  the  harvest 
of  God  is  men.  I  think  a  man  does  not  leave  a  prosperous 
city  parish  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in  quest  of  publicity, 
nor  take  work  under  the  present  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York  for  love  of  idleness,  nor  make  a  university  grow  where 
there  was  none  before  in  hopes  of  a  tropical  ease.  And 
though  it  is  not  singular,  and  though  the  peace  of  the  world 

(ID 
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was  at  stake,  it  is  yet  of  the  essence  of  honorable  endeavor 
to  leave  all  this  in  middle  life  for  a  humble  post  of  danger. 
"This  record  of  character  and  quality  now  becomes, 
with  yourself,  the  possession  of  this  institution;  it  shall 
be  the  pride  of  the  faculty  of  which  you  are  now  to  be  the 
most  honored  member.  In  the  work  that  is  before  us, 
please  God,  Sir,  in  fidelity  and  zeal  we  mean  to  match  it, 
and  in  that  thought  and  purpose  we  bid  you  welcome  and 
God-speed  as  president  of  Hobart  College." 

Chancellor  Brent,  speaking  for  the  Trustees  then  gave, 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  mentioning 
how  they  had  worked  together  in  the  past  in  Boston,  in 
the  Philippines,  and  in  France.  In  closing  he  expressed 
the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  be  working  together 
for  Hobart  College  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  then 
presented  the  President-elect  with  a  key  as  the  formal 
token  of  his  office. 

Dr.  Bartlett's  first  act  as  President  was  to  express  to 
Dean  Durfee  the  keen  appreciation  which  he,  in  common 
with  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the  College,  felt  for 
the  remarkable  skill,  good  judgment  and  untiring  energy 
with  which,  as  Acting-President,  Professor  Durfee  has 
piloted  the  College  through  a  very  critical  period  in  its 
history.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  due 
to  Professor  Durfee  that  the  College  is  in  such  excellent 
condition  to-day. 

The  President's  inaugural  address  follows. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  TO-DAY 

The  inauguration  of  a  president,  in  an  institution  with  a 
long  and  honorable  history  behind  it,  is  a  meeting  place  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  Your  thought  to-day  is  specifically 
directed  toward  the  future — to  what  is  to  come  from  this 
beginning  of  an  administration — and,  yet,  it  is  a  future 
which  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  in  itself.  It  is,  in  reality, 
a  new  chapter  of  an  old  story.  Through  it  must  run  the 
thread  of  continuity — continuity  with  the  past. 

The  significance  of  this  meeting  place  of  the  old  and  the 
new  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  representation 
in  miniature  of  what  is  taking  place  in  our  national  life. 
For  America,  as  well  as  for  the  world,  it  is  a  time,  doubt- 
less the  most  critical  time  in  our  history,  for  the  meeting 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  After  a  great  world-convulsion, 
in  which  the  very  foundations  of  the  structure  of  the 
world's  social  framework  have  been  shaken,  a  struggle 
in  which  we  were  forced  to  take  a  decisive  part,  America 
finds  her  time-honored  traditions  facing  new  and  utterly 
different  responsibilities,  her  well-knit  social  and  industrial 
life  threatened  with  new  dangers. 

The  nation  itself  is  now  at  a  meeting  place  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  In  the  past,  we  have  put  above  all  things 
the  question,  "What  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  ?" 
In  order  to  answer  that  question  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
make  our  chief  problem,  "What  is  best  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world  ?"  Surely,  in  the  readjustment  of  new  and  old 
there  must  be  nothing  in  the  old  that  will  keep  us  from 
what  is  our  true  responsibility,  yet  we  must  lose  nothing 
of  real  value  in  the  old.  For,  in  reality,  the  power  of 
honorable  tradition  is  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  source 
and  atmosphere  of  our  ideals.  This  is  as  true  of  the  nation 
as  it  is  of  the  college.  The  traditions  of  our  national  life 
become  sacred,  for  in  them  we  see  the  development  of 
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our  ideals.     The  traditions  of  our  college  we  reverence 
because,  through  them,  we  have  learned  its  ideals. 

This  analogy  between  the  nation  and  the  college  on  this 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  old  and  new  suggests  to  us 
the  importance  of  considering  what  is  the  primary  and 
essential  function  of  the  college  at  this  period  of  national 
readjustment. 

Fundamentally,  the  college  is  a  school  of  citizenship. 
This,  moreover,  is  particularly  true  of  the  small  college. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  great  university  is  necessarily 
one  of  specialization.  The  small  college  can  appropriately 
emphasize  the  general  principles  upon  which  true  citizen- 
ship rests — principles  which  should  be  the  firm  foundation 
of  all  patriotic  special  endeavor. 

The  thought  that  the  college  is  fundamentally  a  school 
of  citizenship  is  nothing  new;  it  is  rich  with  Hobart 
tradition.  The  words  to  which  I  direct  your  attention 
are  not  mine  but  come  down  from  the  past  as  an  official 
declaration  of  Hobart  sentiment,  the  authorized  statement 
of  the  *  'Foundation  and  Purpose"  of  Hobart  College. 
Let  me  read  them : 

"The  object  of  this  college  is  to  provide  a  thoroughly 
modern  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  both  as  the 
needed  introduction  to  professional  or  technical  training 
and  as  an  important  preparation  for  civic  life  and  duty. 
Those  in  authority  will  encourage  well-directed  speciali- 
zation to  any  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  institution,  but  it  will  remain  their  controlling  purpose 
so  to  inform  and  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  life 
of  their  students  as  to  render  them  fit  for  efficient  citizenship 
and  the  service  of  Cod  and  their  fellows ." 

With  all  the  moral  enthusiasm  that  is  in  me,  with  every 
fibre  of  my  mind  and  heart,  let  me  say  that  it  will  remain 
my  controlling  purpose  so  to  inform  and  develop  the  moral 
and   intellectual   life  of  this  community  of  scholars  and 
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students  as  to  render  us  fitted  for  efficient  citizenship 
and  the  service  of  God  and  our  fellows. 

To  this  purpose,  I  dedicate  myself  to-day  and  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  behind  me  the  inspiration  of  those  noble  sons 
of  Hobart,  who  at  the  call  of  their  country  and  in  the  spirit 
of  this  noble  tradition,  gladly  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  learn  that 
in  common  with  the  college  men  of  this  country  Hobart 
did  her  full  share  in  the  great  world  struggle.  To  those  of 
us  who  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  taking  some  small 
part  in  it  there  comes  an  added  meaning  to  this  old  Hobart 
sentiment  as  to  the  importance  of  the  best  and  truest 
"preparation  for  civic  life  and  duty." 

It  is  well,  then,  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
of  citizenship  upon  which  the  vitality  of  our  national 
ideals  and  the  permanence  of  our  national  institutions 
depend.  We  are  taught  by  the  study  of  the  development 
and  the  history  of  human  society  that  there  are  two 
distinct  ideas  of  civilization.  One  may  be  called  mechani- 
cal in  its  nature,  the  other,  biological. 

In  the  one  idea,  society  is  conceived  and  realized  as  a 
perfectly  adjusted  machine.  In  this  social  mechanism 
each  individual  is  exactly  fitted  into  his  proper  peace, 
where,  at  the  touch  and  under  the  direction  of  the  hand 
of  the  master  mechanic  he  is  to  perform  the  best  possible 
service.  Without  doubt  a  society  so  organized  makes  for 
efficiency  and  for  power. 

The  other  idea  of  society  is  that  it  is  a  living  organism 
directed  and  controlled  by  two  forces  working  within  the 
organism;  these  two  forces  being  discipline  and  morale. 
In  such  a  society  the  mind  and  the  will  of  each  individual 
is  impelled  by  the  power  of  these  two  forces  to  devotion, 
to  a  common  purpose  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
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These  two  conceptions  of  civilization  are  not  only  true 
of  society  as  a  whole  but  they  are  applicable  to  any  parti- 
cular division  or  function  of  the  national  life.  Take,  for 
example,  the  military  organization.  According  to  one 
conception,  the  army  is  a  perfect  military  machine,  each 
part  accurately  adjusted  to  every  other  part,  the  whole 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  command 
whose  will  it  accomplishes  with  unquestioning  efficiency 
and  power.     It  is  the  ultimate  embodiment  of  ' 'might." 

According  to  the  other  idea  the  army  is  a  living  organ- 
ism in  which  individual  courage  and  initiative  are  united 
in  a  common  effort  through  these  two  forces,  discipline 
and  morale.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  rival 
conceptions  of  society  met  upon  the  battlefields  of  Flanders 
and  France. 

So  also,  there  are  two  conceptions  of  commercial  organi- 
zation. In  the  one,  the  business  or  the  corporation  is 
typified  by  the  perfect  machine.  The  will  to  achieve 
is  imposed  from  the  top  down  and  each  individual,  exactly 
fitted  into  his  proper  place  in  the  mechanism,  performs 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  the  task  set  before  him. 

The  other  conception  is  that  the  business  organization 
is  a  living  organism  where  the  co-operation  of  each  in  the 
interests  of  all  is  gained  and  controlled  by  the  forces  of 
discipline  and  morale. 

Now  the  bureaucratic  government  of  Russia,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  the  autocracies  of  Central  Europe,  notably 
the  German  Empire,  were  examples  of  the  first  idea  of 
civilization,  that  of  a  perfectly  efficient  machine;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  society  as  a  living  organism 
controlled  by  discipline  and  morale,  is  embodied  by  the 
civilization  of  what  we  call  the  "free  peoples." 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  we  mean  by  American  spirit — 
the  nation  as  a  living  organism  controlled  by  discipline 
and  morale.     In  the  words  of  the  commander  of  one  of 
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the  most  famous  of  America's  combat  divisions,  a  regular 
officer  of  thirty  years'  experience :  'The  secret  of  America's 
success  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  was  the  character 
of  the  American  common  soldier.  It  was  not  training 
that  did  it.  It  was  one-tenth  training  and  nine-tenths 
character."  Again  we  see  the  power  of  discipline  and 
morale. 

If  there  is  anything  clear  in  the  lesson  of  the  past  few 
months  it  is  the  striking  fact  that  when  the  hand  of  the 
master  mechanic  is  taken  away  the  machine  breaks  down. 
That  was  what  happened  in  Russia  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  is  happening  in  Central  Europe  to-day. 

When  the  machine  breaks  down,  it  is  then  too  late  to 
introduce  the  spirit  of  discipline,  the  power  of  morale, 
and  in  Russia  the  attempt  to  introduce  discipline,  when 
unbridled  licence  had  resulted  in  social  chaos,  brought 
about  the  most  cruel  and  dreadful  despotism  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Obviously,  then,  if  our  civilization  as  a  free  people 
is  to  endure,  if  it  is  to  continue  its  development  upon  a 
lasting  foundation,  it  can  only  be  by  the  steadfast  mainten- 
ance in  our  national  life  of  these  two  vital  forces  of  the 
living  organism  of  society, — discipline  and  morale. 

Now  the  true  nature  of  this  discipline  of  a  free  people 
is  that  it  is  self-imposed  by  the  will  of  the  individual. 
No  one,  in  considering  the  mighty  war  effort  of  America 
at  home  during  the  past  two  years,  can  fail  to  see  this; 
that  the  secret  of  its  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  men, 
women  and  children,  by  individual  and  voluntary  self- 
denial,  saw  the  things  that  really  counted  in  our  national 
wellbeing  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  common  good. 

What  is  the  nature  of  morale?  Undoubtedly,  at  bot- 
tom it  means  the  elimination  of  selfishness.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  sees  in  terms  of  obligation  and  not  of  privilege. 
Its  method  is  that  of  service,  not  of  rule. 
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The  danger  threatening  our  national  life  to-day  and,  in 
the  recent  history  of  Europe  we  can  see  the  lesson  written 
large  and  plain,  is,  after  all,  simply  the  danger  of  losing 
our  discipline  and  morale.  If  we  lose  them,  if  we  drift 
away  from  our  hold  upon  the  simple  things,  if  we  get  back 
to  a  merely  materialistic  view  of  success  and  prosperity, 
we  shall  lose  our  existence  as  a  free  and  happy  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  keeping  clear  in  our  minds  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  the  war-period,  we  preserve 
our  discipline  and  our  morale ;  we  may  face  the  dangers 
that  have  wrecked  the  freedom  of  other  nations  with  calm- 
ness and  certainty. 

The  great  function,  then,  of  the  college,  at  this  critical 
period  of  our  national  history,  is  to  be,  first,  a  place  where 
these  two  forces  rule  and  direct  the  life  of  the  community — 
a  microcosm,  as  it  were,  of  what  the  national  life  should 
be.  In  the  second  place  the  college  should  be  a  school 
where  the  action  of  these  forces  may  be  studied  with  regard 
to  the^ir  further  application  and  development  in  the  na- 
tional life. 

The  college  itself  should  not  be  an  intellectual  machine, 
even  for  the  efficient  production  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment. It  must  be  a  living  organism  sustained  and  upheld 
by  discipline  and  morale. 

As  true  discipline  is  self-imposed,  so  true  self-govern- 
ment is  based  upon  self-discipline.  At  this  time,  when 
in  the  student  community  there  are  many  who  have 
represented  the  spirit  of  America  in  action  against  world 
forces  of  evil,  when  the  test  of  duty  was  the  willingness 
for  ultimate  self-sacrifice,  surely  it  should  be  natural 
to  build  up  throughout  the  structure  of  student  life  a. 
controlling  purpose  toward  the  attainment,  by  united 
effort,  of  the  highest  ideals  of  intellectual  life  and  moral 
life.  J  call  upon  the  leaders  of  student  life  to  join  with 
me  in  mutual  effort  to  bring  about  such  a  spirit  of  devo- 
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tion  to  the  common  good  and  usefulness  of  the  institution 
that,  if  it  were  applied  to  the  country  at  large,  would 
mean  the  highest  and  best  possible  expression  of  our  na- 
tional ideals  and  life. 

Nor  is  this  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  common  life  applic- 
able to  the  student  alone.  It  applies  to  all  of  us,  teachers 
as  well  as  taught.  Because  the  college  should  not  be  a 
machine  for  the  production  of  scientific  achievement, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  should  not  be  the  voluntary 
offering  of  time  and  effort  in  the  spirit  of  common  service 
to  contribute  to  the  world's  knowledge.  The  demobilized 
professor,  whether  of  the  small  college  or  the  university, 
who  has  gained  the  vision  of  the  application  of  his  own 
special  knowledge  to  the  common  effort  of  a  great  people, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  merely  giving  over  and  over  the 
same  lectures  to  different  classes;  for  there  can  be  no 
inspiration  without  creative  effort  and  the  moral  force 
which  comes  thereby. 

Those  who  have  known  something  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration and  its  tremendous  responsibilities  have  felt  the 
force  of  Lord  Cromer's  words  that  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  representative  of  a  great  government  to  back- 
ward peoples  is  to  realize  the  force  of  his  own  moral 
example.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the  teacher  of  youth. 
There  are  three  things  the  importance  of  which  he  must 
feel:  first,  the  force  of  a  moral  example;  second,  sympa- 
thetic and  intelligent  teaching;  third,  positive  contribu- 
tion to  society's  common  knowledge  or  welfare. 

In  connection  with  the  importance  of  building  and  main- 
taining a  strong  and  healthy  morale,  let  me  suggest  that 
in  the  last  analysis  morale  finds  its  roots  in  the  religious 
instinct,  that  sense  of  the  infinite  nature  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  common  good,  resting  upon  a  common  relation- 
ship to  God.  The  very  heart  of  a  true  morale  is  religion, 
just  as  the  principles  of  a  true  democracy  are  the  principles 
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of  Jesus  Christ — the  obligation  of  a  common  brotherhood 
arising  from  a  common  fatherhood.  So,  in  the  Hobart 
idea  of  efficient  citizenship,  " service  of  God"  is  coupled 
with  "service  of  our  fellows." 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  been  identified  with  strictly 
secular  education,  who  is  convinced  from  that  experience 
that  a  definite  religious  note  in  education  is  not  a  weakness, 
but  a  source  of  great  strength.  The  traditions  of  Hobart 
are  justified  by  our  best  hopes  for  the  future.  If  she  has 
trained  prophets  and  preachers  of  righteousness  in  the 
past,  the  future  has  still  greater  need  for  them.  Never 
before  was  there  a  greater  call  in  the  ministry  for  real  men 
— men  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth,  men  who  have 
the  outlook  of  universal  brotherhood  and  see  the  danger 
of  class  feeling. 

The  traditional  connection,  sentimental  rather  than 
organic  though  it  be,  between  Hobart  and  a  communion 
that  has  conspicuously  emphasized  social  service  and 
earnestly  concerned  itself  with  hope  and  effort  for  a  wider 
unity  of  Christian  thought  and  practice  is  not  to  be  ignored 
but  deepened  and  put  forward. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  look  to  the  counsel  and  the  leader- 
ship of  our  Chancellor,  a  man  whose  greatness  of  soul 
has  woven  through  and  through  the  political  and  social 
fabric  of  the  Orient,  the  thread  of  a  great  moral  purpose; 
a  man  whose  influence  and  direction  has  democratized 
and  made  real  and  vital  the  religious  life  of  the  American 
army,  contributing  thereby  a  tremendous  part  to  its 
remarkable  and  victorious  morale. 

To  exemplify,  however,  in  the  life  of  the  college  itself 
the  principles  permanently  underlying  our  free  civiliza- 
tion is  not  enough.  Preeminently  the  college  should  be  a 
school  for  the  training  of  lenders  in  the  national  life  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Again  let  me  emphasize  the  importance 
in  this  respect,  of  the  so-called  "small  college."     Upon 
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the  broad  culture,  the  intellectual  basis  that  every  leader 
of  men  needs,  can  be  placed  with  special  emphasis  an 
intelligent  study  of  those  economic  and  sociological 
problems  and  the  larger  questions  of  business  administra- 
tion which  face  us  as  Americans. 

The  trouble  with  many  of  the  popular  theories  concern- 
ing our  industrial  and  social  conditions  is  that  they  are 
not  truly  intelligent.  They  appeal  to  the  emotional  sense 
that,  exaggerating  superficial  conditions,  brings  forth 
class  feeling,  if  not  the  spirit  of  hatred.  They  neglect  the 
appeal  to  the  intellect  without  which  there  can  be  no  broad 
understanding  of  those  things  which  contribute  to  the 
common  welfare  of  all.  With  some  of  these  theories, 
there  is  a  deeper  trouble.  They  are  un-American. 
Influenced  by  a  flabby  and  sentimental  ' 'international- 
ism" and,  fostered  by  the  propaganda  of  an  insidious 
foreign  press,  they  have  no  conception  of  those  vital 
forces  of  discipline  and  morale  which  can  alone  preserve 
the  living  organisms  of  our  common  American  life. 

Such  ideas  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
those  college  men  who  at  the  Marne  or  in  the  Argonne 
made  the  great  sacrifice.  Theirs,  rather,  is  the  spirit 
of  their  comrades,  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Legion  at  St.  Louis,  unanimously  voted  against  asking 
Congress  for  six  months'  extra  pay  at  discharge,  on  the 
noble  ground  that  they  had  come,  not  to  get  anything  out 
of  America,  but  to  give  something  to  America. 

In  such  a  spirit  the  college  may  face  the  study  of  the 
problems  that  beset  us.  The  ' 'humanities' '  do  not  be- 
long to  the  past  alone,  but  to  the  future  as  well.  The 
development  of  liberty  is  even  now  in  the  making.  If 
religious  liberty  and  political  liberty  have  been  attained, 
industrial  liberty  is  still  in  the  process  of  evolution.  It 
is  the  great  world  problem.  How  will  it  work  itself  out 
here  ?    Some  sort  of  industrial  readjustment  is  ahead  of 
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us.  Will  it  be  by  a  class  movement,  or  by  an  earnest 
effort  of  all  the  people  for  the  good  of  all  ?  One  would  be  a 
tyranny,  through  the  will  of  some  being  imposed  upon 
the  rest  of  society;  the  other  would  be  the  completion 
of  our  liberty  through  the  working  of  universal  discipline, 
self-imposed,  and  controlled  by  a  national  morale  based 
upon  a  spirit  of  unselfish  brotherhood. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  needs  underlying  our  social 
problems  and  the  wise  leadership  of  those  men  and  women, 
who,  in  places  such  as  this,  are  being  trained  for  the  im- 
mediate future  is  the  most  practical  solution.  May  Ho- 
bart and  William  Smith  continue  to  produce,  in  ever 
increasing  measure,  such  men  and  women. 

To  the  fulfillment  of  this  vital  social  mission  let  me  call 
the  sons  of  Hobart  everywhere.  The  ultimate  strength 
of  a  college  is  to  be  found  in  the  interest,  loyalty,  and 
devotion  of  its  alumni.  The  ultimate  authority,  moral 
and  practical,  should  be  vested  in  the  alumni.  The 
best  of  leadership  without  alumni  support  must  fail. 
Leadership  which  speaks  and  acts  for  a  united  and  co- 
operating fellowship  can  alone  succeed.  For  such  a 
fellowship  in  the  spirit  of  service  I  ask  to-day.  In  every 
walk  of  life  you  are  convinced  that  the  continuance  of 
our  liberty  and  of  our  national  institutions  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  leadership  that  our  education  produces. 

Let  us  make  Hobart  the  best  possible  center  of  such 
production — not  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  but  of 
quality.  To  attain  this  quality  there  is  one  fundamental 
requirement — personality.  The  personal  touch  between 
the  scholar  and  student  is  the  strength  of  the  small  college. 
A  faculty  of  strong  personalities  has  been  the  ideal  of 
Hobart.  It  is  men  like  Nash  and  McDaniels  that  have 
largely  created  her  atmosphere  and  her  influence.  This 
is  the  best  pas  ible  "equipment,"  but  the  teacher  of  per- 
ality  and  power  must  be  free  from  the  petty  worries 
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of  material  existence  and  must  have  a  sense  of  permanence 
in  his  work.  So  the  adequate  endowment  of  our  profes- 
sorships is  the  most  important  object  directly  before  us. 

When  this  is  accomplished  it  would  be  well  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  permanent  faculty,  for  limited 
periods,  by  the  message  of  great  leaders  in  industrial 
and  social  activities  and  in  business  administration. 

The  function,  then,  of  the  college  at  this  time  of  national 
readjustment  is  to  be  a  training  school  in  the  highest  type 
of  citizenship.  It  is  a  noble  purpose  we  have  in  view. 
Men  of  Hobart,  in  a  united  fellowship,  let  us  devote  our- 
selves to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  us. 


The  Commencement  dinner,  at  which  about  two  hun- 
dred alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  were  present,  was 
marked  throughout  by  great  enthusiasm.  The  after 
dinner  speeches  were  all  of  an  unusually  high  order. 
Frank  Warren,  '96,  President  of  the  Associate  Alumni, 
outdid  himself  as  toastmaster.  The  speakers  were  Chan- 
cellor Brent,  President  Rush  Rhees,  who  brought  greetings 
from  the  University  of  Rochester,  President  Bartlett, 
M.  Maurice  Casenave,  his  collegaue,  M.  Marcel  Knecht, 
Secretary  of  the  French  High  Commission,  the  Rev. 
Warren  W.  Way,  '97,  and  Charles  A.  Wolcott,  Jr.,  '19. 

The  climax  of  the  dinner  came  when,  with  the  entire 
audience  standing,  M.  Casenave  decorated  President 
Bartlett  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  in  accordance  with  the 
citation  of  the  brigade  recently  conferred  by  Marshal 
Petain. 

The  dinner  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Marseillaise, 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  the  Alma  Mater. 


THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ADDRESS  OF  M.  CASENAVE 

The  honors  which  are  conferred  upon  me  to-day  by 
Hobart  College  are  most  precious  to  me.  They  are  con- 
ferred by  an  institution  which  counts  among  the  oldest 
in  the  State  of  New  York  and  even  in  the  United  States. 
I  know  that,  within  three  years,  Hobart  College  will 
commemorate  its  centenary,  and  I  have  read  on  the  stones 
of  its  oldest  buildings  the  dates  of  1823  and  1837.  Your 
institution — I  was  ready  to  say  our  institution,  as  I  take 
pride  in  now  belonging  to  you  myself — has  given  evidence 
of  a  remarkable  prosperity  during  all  that  time ;  year  after 
year,  this  college,  established  in  1822  as  a  foundation  for 
young  men  preparing  to  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry, 
has  increased  to  an  institution  prepared  to  impart  to 
students  at  the  same  time  literary  and  scientific 
culture.  History,  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  lang- 
uages, literature,  common  as  well  as  international  law, 
are  studied,  as  well  as  theology,  physics,  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  so  that  Hobart  College  has  deserved  to 
be  cited  as  the  best  example  of  an  efficient  college. 

Of  course,  Hobart  has  always  been  anxious  to  keep  its 
special  character,  the  character  of  a  small  college.  No 
wonder!  For  of  course  in  a  small  college,  not  only  a 
student  who  might  fail  in  larger  classes  can  hardly  be  lost, 
but  also,  the  master,  being  in  much  closer  contact  with 
his  pupils,  is  much  more  apt  to  develop  their  heart  and 
character,  as  well  as  their  intellect,  so  as  to  form  in  general, 
deeper  literary  and  scientific  students,  and  so  as  to  form 
also,  which  is  the  most  important  achievement  of  all, 
more  real  men.  The  college's  scholarly  rejmte  has  always 
i  high  ;  I  see  in  its  records  that  in  a  series  of  competi- 
tions, covering  a  term  of  years,  among  several  American 
colleges,  three-fourths  of  all  the  honors  fell  to  Hobart. 
And  '  o  Ear  as  the  character  of  men  who  are  coming  from 
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this  institution  is  concerned,  nothing  is  more  impressive 
than  the  roll  of  honor  where  are  written  the  names  of 
those  who  fought  during  the  war  for  your  union  and  the 
names  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  America,  and  for 
the  American  ideals,  during  the  recent  war. 

These  names,  which  will  be  respected,  honored  and 
praised  for  ever  by  every  lover  of  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  among  men,  are  the  greatest  testimonial  of 
the  value  of  education  received  here.  And  now,  Sir, 
how  could  I  not  be  proud  of  having  been  honored  by  an 
affiliation  with  the  members  of  such  a  wonderful  institu- 
tion as  yours?  I  can  only  feel  a  sentiment  of  deep  grati- 
tude and  pride. 

I  must  add  that  I  feel  a  sentiment  of  personal  and  very 
peculiar  pride  at  having  received  an  Honorary  Doctor- 
ship  in  Law.  Law  has  been,  since  my  infancy,  the  object 
of  a  special  respect  on  my  part.  If  I  dare  to  speak  about 
personalities,  I  may  say  that  I  belong  to  a  family  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  trace  among  my  ancestors,  was  composed 
pretty  exclusively  of  men  who  have  been  students  of  law, 
and  who,  in  olden  times,  gave  their  contribution  to  the 
drawing  up  or  to  the  compiling  of  the  laws  and  customs, 
first  of  their  provinces ,  later  of  our  Civil  Code,  and  who 
have  been  honored,  by  our  former  kings  as  well  as  by  our 
more  recent  governments  by  judicial  offices.  They  cer- 
tainly are  proud  of  me  at  this  very  moment  and  I  thank 
you  for  honoring  them  by  honoring  me. 

But  I  know  well  that  your  design  to-day  is  less  of 
honoring  me  personally,  than  of  honoring  the  country 
which  has  intrusted  me  with  some  of  its  interests  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  by  honoring  me  you  intend 
to  honor  France,  France  which  is  in  the  world  the  repre- 
sentative of  written  civil  law,  and  which  is  also  the  champ- 
ion of  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity. 
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Relations  between  national  legislation  and  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  a  people  pass  through  two 
stages.  At  its  formation,  national  legislation  borrows 
largely  its  substance  and  its  expression  from  the  national 
turn  of  mind ;  later  on,  when  national  legislation  has  taken 
its  definite  shape,  its  substance  and  its  expression  exercise 
a  continued  influence  on  the  development  of  the  nation. 

This  general  rule  has  applied  remarkably  to  France. 
The  races  which  have  formed  France  are  diversified  in 
the  extreme,  more  diversified  probably  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  feudalism, — 
about  the  tenth  century  of  our  modern  era, — the  first 
inhabitants  of  Iberian  or  of  Celtic  origin,  Gascons, 
Britons  or  Belgians,  had  been  conquered  for  centuries; 
first  by  the  Romans,  who  had,  in  some  places,  and  mostly 
in  the  Southeast,  colonized  in  sufficient  numbers,  so  as  to 
infuse  in  the  primitive  races  a  certain  proportion  of  Latin 
blood.  Even  where  they  had  not  settled  in  sufficient 
number  to  modify  the  race,  the  Roman  conquerors  had, 
anyhow,  established  their  government  and  legislation. 
Later,  barbarian  German  and  Scandinavian  tribes  had 
invaded  the  north  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Arabs  had  invaded  the  Southwest  following  their 
conquest  of  Spain,  and  Normans  had  recently  settled 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

By  force  or  by  good  will,  necessities  of  life,  of  security, 
of  organization,  caused  invaders  and  invaded  to  come 
into  understanding,  and  to  form  agglomerations  big  enough 
to  defend  themselves.  Most  of  the  time  the  invaded 
had  to  obey  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  as  well  as  their 
more  or  less  elementary  legislation,  which,  nevertheless, 
only  superposed  on  the  customs  and  on 
the  legislation  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Such  is  the 
beginning  of  feudalism  in    Prance  and  of  the  numerous 
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different  regional  customs  and  laws,  which  have  been  the 
consequence  of  it. 

To  dominate  and  suppress  the  different  chiefs  who, 
under  the  name  of  great  vassals,  were  fighting  for  their 
personal  independence  or  for  the  independence  of  their 
provinces,  to  unite  these  provinces  into  one  realm,  such 
was  the  work  of  the  Capetian  Kings.  Some  of  these  vas- 
sals— like  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Britanny  and  Aqui- 
tania,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders  and  Anjou  were 
as  powerful,  if  not  more  powerful  than  the  King  of  France 
himself;  most  of  these  dukedoms  and  counties  having 
been  enfeoffed  to  powerful  foreigners,  the  members  of  the 
royal  families  qf  England  or  Aragon.  But  the  kings  of 
France  promptly  realized  that,  by  protecting  the  small 
people  against  exactions  by  giving  to  the  people  what  the 
high  barons  gave  so  seldom,  abetter  dispensation  of  justice, 
they  could  obtain  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
with  this  help,  impose  first  Capetian  supremacy  over  the 
high  barons,  and  finally  suppress  them.  That  is  the  way 
the  Capetian  kings  succeeded  in  forming  modern  France. 

At  first,  even  when,  France  being  united  territorially, 
the  royal  authority  was  established  all  over  France, 
justice  was  enforced  in  the  name  of  the  king  according  to 
provincial  and  even  local  customs,  to  which  the  people 
had  been  accustomed  for  centuries  and  which  they  res- 
pected. But  later  on,  efforts  having  been  directed  towards 
administrative  centralization,  the  men  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  government  of  France  understood  that  a  unifica- 
tion of  Legislation  was  highly  desirable. 

They  understood  well  that  nothing  could  be  more  help- 
ful towards  national  union,  towards  suppression  of  those 
foreign  ideas  and  proclivities  which  had  been  spread  by 
the  English  or  the  Spanish  vassals  of  the  monarchy,  than 
to  unify  the  notions  of  right  and  the  legal  relations  between 
individuals  and  between  individuals  and  the  state.     They 
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knew  a  model  of  that  unification  of  Legislation:  it  was 
that  Roman  Law  which  had  governed  the  old  Roman 
provinces  of  Gaul,  which  was  still  applied  in  the  most 
civilized  and  richest  provinces  of  Southern  France,  which 
appealed  particularly  to  the  French  mind,  enamoured  of 
clearness,  order  and  classification,  and  which  was  favored 
by  a  powerful  clergy,  which  was  depending  largely  upon 
the  Roman  Pope  for  its  religious  and  even  for  its  political 
inspiration. 

Incessantly,  and  for  more  than  three  centuries,  the 
French  kings  tried  to  establish  unified  legislation.  Louis 
the  XI,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  expressed  the 
desire  "that  the  nation  should  use  one  law,  as  well  as  one 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Francis  I,  Henri  IV, 
Louis  XIV,  made  the  same  efforts,  as  well  as  some  of 
their  great  ministers.  But  although  certain  partial 
successes  were  obtained,  like  the  Code  Michaut,  edicted 
in  1629  by  the  Councellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Michel 
de  Marillac,  like  the  Code  Louis,  edicted  by  Chancellor 
Pierre  Seguier,  between  1667  and  1673,  like  the  Black 
code — Code  of  Slaves — edicted  by  Colbert  in  1865,  no 
general  codification  of  law  could  be  established  during  the 
Monarchy.  Provincialism  was  too  strong  and  too  pre- 
valent to  be  so  easily  subdued,  and  Voltaire,  at  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution  could  write  "that  the  Frenchman 
travelling  by  Post,  changed  his  laws  as  often  as  he  changed 
his  horses." 

A  revolution  was  needed  to  bring  about  such  modifica- 
tion in  the  public  spirit  as  was  necessary  to  suppress 
Provincialism.  The  different  assemblies  after  1789  all 
endeavored  to  unify  our  Legislation.  The  main  effort 
was  marie  by  the  National  Convention  which  was  not 
composed  merely  as  so  many  Americans  believe — of 
})](>( >(]y  cannibals,  but  which  counted  amongst  its  members 
1  ientious  lawyers  and  learned  jurists  alike  CambaceYes 
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Merlin  de  Douai,  Treilhard  and  Thibaudeau.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  that  Assembly,  of  which  Cambaceres 
was  the  chairman,  put  on  the  table  of  the  Convention 
two  projects:  one  in  August  1793,  and  one  in  Fructidor 
An  II  (August  1794),  which  were  not  adopted,  but  which 
contained  some  principles  which  were  used  later. 

You  know  it,  it  is  Bonaparte,  first  Consul,  to  whom 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  begun  in  1800  the  code  of 
French  civil  legislation  which  was  published,  under  the 
name  of  Code  Napoleon,  on  the  1st  Ventose  An  XII 
(20  March  1804).  The  Roman  Code  of  Justinian  has 
undoubtedly  inspired  its  method,  but  French  provincial 
customs  have  been  consulted  also  by  its  authors  and  have 
frequently  modified  or  completed  the  provisions  of  Roman 
Law.  Since  the  Code  Napoleon  was  published,  modifica- 
tions and  additions  have  frequently  been  made  to  it,  but 
the  principles  which  constitute  its  basis  are  already  not 
only  at  the  bottom  of  French  legislation  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  legislation  of  Continental  Europe. 

Napoleonic  conquests  imposed  this  Code  upon  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  most  of  Germany,  Poland  and  Illyria,  and 
its  provisions  were  found  so  just  and  practical  that  the 
Anti-Napoleonic  reaction  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  did  not  have  as  a  result  its  rejection  by  the  nations 
on  which  it  had  been  imposed.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  them  kept  it,  contenting  themselves  with  some  modifica- 
tions appropriate  to  their  habits  and  customs.  May  I  add 
that  since,  it  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  by  nearly  all  the 
Latin  nations  of  South  America,  by  Japan,  Siam,  China, — 
after  having  been  used  in  the  same  way,  since  1825  by 
one  of  the  States  of  your  Union,  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  French  code  is  not  without  its  defects:  French 
jurists  are  the  first  to  admit  it.  It  bears  the  defect  of 
every  codified  legislation,  it  lacks  suppleness,  it  is  not  as 
adaptable  to  every  condition  and  circumstance  as  your 
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common  law,  supplemented  by  equity,  but  is  clear  and 
easy  to  apply.  If  I  may  quote  a  word  of  my  grand- 
father, a  Justice  of  the  French  Supreme  Court,  who  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Anglo-Saxon  Law  and  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Justice:  "The  French  Legislation,"  he  used  to  say, 
"has  some  advantages:  it  can  be  applied  by  any  judge 
of  mediocre  intelligence,  as  there  are  some  among  us. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  probably  better,  but  it  needs  a  better 
man  to  apply  it." 

Evidently,  the  two  systems  have  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  later  formation  of  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
French  nations.  In  France,  our  written  code  helped 
powerfully  our  centralization,  which  is  sometimes  defec- 
tive and  even  pernicious,  but  which  allowed  our  country, 
perpetually  menaced  by  an  implacable  foe,  to  resist 
in  time  of  crisis ;  among  Anglo-Saxons,  diversity  of  Legisla- 
tion has  developed  that  individualism,  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  have  made  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  the  object  of  world-wide  admiration. 

But  whatever  may  be  their  diversity  in  national  organi- 
zation and  in  personal  tendencies,  in  nations  like  America, 
England,  or  France,  principles — they  may  be  written  or 
not — come  from  the  same  source:  love  for  Justice  and 
Liberty.  And  of  that  love  for  Justice  and  Liberty  we 
have  seen  recently  the  wonderful  result:  union  mani- 
fested against  a  common  enemy  who  professed  that  might 
is  right.  It  is  that  love  of  Justice  and  Liberty  which 
makes  our  present  union  indissoluble. 


DEDICATION  OF  MEMORIAL  TABLET  IN  THE  CHAPEL 

On  Sunday,  June  22nd,  at  five  o'clock,  a  service,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Hubbs,  was  held  in  the  Chapel  in  memory 
of  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  19 19, 
who  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Bartlett  and  George  M.  B.  Hawley,  '92,  made  brief 
addresses.     A  tablet  was  unveiled  inscribed  as  follows: 

IN    LOVING   MEMORY   OF 

ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE,  III 

SEPTEMBER  10th,  1897 — APRIL  23rd,  1918 

CLASS    OF    1919 

DISTINGUISHED    FOR   BRAVERY   IN    FRANCE 

PRIVATE    COMPANY   A -327th  BATTALION 

TANK   CORPS    U.  S.  A. 


BELOVED   BY   ALL 

HIS    LIFE    IS    AN    INSPIRING   EXAMPLE 

CHRIST'S    FAITHFUL    SOLDIER   AND    SERVANT 

UNTO    HIS    LIFE'S    END 
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